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that there was no intention of making a net to catch the little
fishes, whilst the great ones were allowed to escape.

He was accordingly brought up for trial. The examinations
were read, and Hyde again told his story. As on the former
Oct. -3. occasion, Lord and Lady Somerset were put forward
Weston's as the authors of the murder, and it was boldly stated
that the poison had actually been administered by
Weston. A lawyer would have made short work with the
evidence, but in those days the criminal was not allowed the
help of counsel. Weston stammered out some words in his
own defence, but he was quite incompetent to sift the story
which had been brought against him. To make it still more
easy for the jury to bring in what he considered to be a proper
verdict. Coke declared it to be good law that it was utterly
immaterial whether or no Overbury had really been murdered
by means of the poisons mentioned in the indictment. It was
enough that they could come to the conclusion that he had
been poisoned by Weston, without expecting any exact proof
of the way in which it had been done. Under such guidance
as this, it is no wonder that the jury, without difficulty, brought
in a verdict of guilty against the prisoner.1

No trial exhibits more clearly than that of Weston, the
difference between ancient and modern practice. Defec-
tive proof was, in his case, eked out by a ready imagination,
until the collectors of the evidence actually allowed themselves
to take for granted the only two points which had any direct
bearing upon the guilt of the prisoner. Proof that Weston
administered the poison, or was present when anyone else was
administering it, existed only in the vivid imagination of Coke
and of those who worked with him, though it was made evident
that he had at one time intended to poison Overbury, and that
he had at least connived at proceedings which enabled others
actually to do so. It has been said that this system was admir-
ably adapted for the discovery of the truth, if those who con-
ducted the examinations could be credited with acting fairly
on every occasion. To suppose, however, that they could act
fairly, is to ascribe to them superhuman virtue. Even if a
1 State Trials, ii. 911. Amos, 371.